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ABSTRA 1 



A A. study explored the" feasibility of research on the 

impact of flexible work patterns on* the educational and training 
opportunities available to women in low-status, jobs. Intended to 
provide a basis for a more informed discussion of policy questions 
pertaining to flexible worktime,' the study involved a review of. 
related literature, a series of informal interviews, and the 
•collection of preliminary data at selected worksites during -1981V- 
These sources of data confirm the fact that concern over declining 
proSuctivity, together with demographic shifts an <3 workers' changing 
values, have made it more important than ever to^develop more 
effective opportunities for education and training and ta expand the 
use' of flexible work patterns. During the study, an examination was 
made of recent attempts at adjusting working hour^ for education and 
training such as the use of part time, combined part time and^uifion 
aid, 40-h«>ur flexible ' schedules , and informal flexibility. This 
examination revealed positive, albeit tentative^, connections between 
flexible hours and employer-provided .learning^programs. However; it 
also suggests- that this linkage w^lj^jaffect women in low-status jobs 
on a significant scale only if other conditions also prevail. 
Therefore, more comprehensive research on the impact of flexibility > 
is needed. (MN) \ r 
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Preface ^ - 

This study explores feasibility of- research on 
how flexible work patterns might extend education 
and, training opportunities. Although its findings are 
relevant to >a wider employee population, this 
preliminary inquiry has concentrated on the combined 
. impact of flexible worktime and training policies on • 
women in low status jpbs^- ^ * - 

The underlying problem is that, although wPmen are 
entering and remaining in the labor force in the U.S. at • 
an unprecedented rate, 80 percent are still confirrecli^ 
the low skilled jobs- iiVclerical, sales, operative, craft 
and service occupations. Many, without access to 
hjjpher education before entering employment^ are 
stilf unable to take 'advantage of emptoyer-sponsored 
learning activities. In contrast to managers and pro- 
fessionals whc participate. rn education and training 
programs in disproportionately high numbers, these 
workers era of ten barred bylhe more rigid scheduling 
of their-work hours. : • 4 

A partial solution to 'the inequity in access to leam- 
ing opportunities may lip in the applicability of flexible 
work patterns: flextime, the compressed workweek,, 
permanent part trme, and job sharing., Might these 
women utilize new scheduling to better balance work 
and their primar^ home responsibilities and, at the 
same time, to take greater advantage of education 
and tfainirig in order to renfew themselves and to find 
' better jobs and new occupatiQns? ^ 

The findings of t|iis report are based on' a review <4>f 
related literature and, more specifically, on a series of 
informal* interviews and preliminary datcKCollected at 
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selected w<3Yk sites during 1981.^"o identify the poten^ 
tial gains of- the relationship between flexible work,, 
patterns and' learning opportunities as well 'as the 
problems that must be overcome, the sampie-inpiuded 
companies with Broad participation in training and 
education programs as'well as fkms offefing\new 
wocK schedules, f hese discissions hayeTfevealed the 
nature and range of additional data 'thfet would be re- 
quired for more-substantive study. Equally important 
they have made a start at raising management in- 
terest in linking two areas of^personnej policy which*.; 
untjl now, have bee^n quite^separate.. % - 

Education^ training ahd retraining requirements 
pose an alarrhing national problem— not onjy because 
of ' the current high" levels of recessipn-induced 
unemployment, but also for' reasons of structural 
change. Structural transformation's in "the 
economy— as olcrjobs obsolesce and new Jobs occur 
in the technical and service sectors— require a repat- 
terning of labor force skills. Moreover, the changing 
•na'ture of job supply and diminished internal mobility 
will harshly affect women and other minorities, 
especially . if .enforcement of v affirmative actiqn 
guidelines weakens. \ ' c- 

Employer : sponsored learning, often .termed "the 
shadow systejn of education," its extent and equity otf 
access, will be subjected to greater pressures as fhe 
public sectorjole diminishes. Reduce^ federal expen- 
ditures for training, the hew federa^m, -and govern- 
ment overtures forahexpanded private sector rote-will 
strain employer-sponsored schemes Already in place. 
And although their long-range implications cannot yet 
be fully analyzed, the cuts in government aid to educa- 
tion will limit the development of the human capital-re- 
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quired for industry and business needs in thanot-too- 1 
distant future. r s \ k 

Despite its focus on employer-sponsored activities, 
this* paper pr^sumdfc that occupational orientation 
agfj re-orientation are but one part of,\yorker learning. 
The other, reflecting individual hi/man 'values; 
depends on a more broadly based content that aims to 
..fulfill perspnal potential, off and on the job. The fusion 
of practical and theoretical knowledge bas become 
.even more critical as all Americans have been forced 
to adjust to the often overwhelming pace of .social and 
political as well as economic change. Such learning 
can make M . . . a determinative difference between a 
reprieve of opportunity and a* lifetime sentence to, 

frustration, and obsolescence." 1 

. * 

Learning is addictive. The line between education 
,and training may be blurred when the latter moves 
beyond specific tasks to adaptable skills and provides 
the basis for the new common literacy -VrrTangmge 
•and numbers. - instruction which takes place to 
enhance work rather than, narrow jgb related skills 
may often encpurage further learning. If new means 
can be found to promote the availability of broader 
trairiing, then the longer-range educational goal may 
also be better served. 

This report is intended to provide a basis for ajnore 
informed discussion of the policy questions, rather 
than, to serve as a proposal for specific Slibs&qtienf 
research. Tp this end, Parr I first sets forth the 
"Perspectives:" the trends that may influence the*use 
of* flexible patterns and the provision of educational : 
and training opportunities. It then reviews the practice 
of new work patterns -and of 'employer-sponsored 
learning activities. Part II discusses some examples 
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of "Recent Experience," suggesting the types of data 
needed for more complete examination, but focusing 
on the necessary conditions to establish the relation- 
- shi p. Part . Ill, "Future Research: Some 
Considerations," outline the principal research issues 
• which tiav^ emerged during this exploratory study. 
The report concludes with a brief discussion of policy 
for employers. _ . • 

\ I am grateful to The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and to Barbara D. Finberg, vice-president for Pro- 
gramland Program Officer, for encouraging the initia- 
tion c f this study and for the financial assistance that 
made- it possible, Lam also indebted to the W. E. Up- 

. john Institute and to the late. E. Earl Wright, its direc- 
tor, for additional support and for the opportunity to 
publish this paper. 

In the preparation of this study, a large number of 
individuals have generously shared their research and 
helped with advice. I especially wish toHhapk Paul E. 
Barton of the National Institute for Work and Learn- 
ing, Nevser Stacy of the National Institute of Educa-, 
tion and Janice N. Hedges, formerly of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Above all, r am indebted to the 
managers and other employees of the 24 companies 
who provided data and other technical information. 
Although I have benefitted'from these individuals in 
official and unofficial capacities, I am, of course, sole- 
ly responsible fdV the conclusions of thisstudy and for 
any errors of judgment or fact which it contains. 

NOTE 

* 1. Willard Wirtz, "Foreword," in Paul E. Barton, Worklife Transi- 
tions (New York/NY; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1982), pp. vii. 
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I. PERSPECTI\iES 

Changes Affecting Workplaces and Worker Needs 

Economic and social trends projected for the 
coming decade are likely to focus continuing 
attention on the need to. develop the s.kil Is. and 
maintain the morale of American workers. Concern 
over decl ining product ivity, together with 
demographic shifts and workers' changing values, 
al 1 suggest the importance of L developing more 
effective opportunities for education and training, 
*and for expanding the use of flexible work 
patterns; > 

Declining productivity is, already causing a 
searTh for ways to improve Workers' performance. 
Although few employers v look to flexible schedules 
as part of the solution, many arg discovering that 
the introduction of new work patterns--Wxith its 
resultant higher employee morale and more 
effective use • of time—often contributes to 
increased productivity. More important, ^ven 
though conclusive . empirical evidence of links to' 
product i vi ty is 1 ack i ng, emp 1 oyers have been 
investing increasingly larger sums in education 
and training. ^ The pressure - for a more, rapid 
application of 'new technology will now call for 
expanded retraining of workers: those who will be 
forced to switch occupations, others whose skill 
requirements may be increased in low level jobs,* 
and still others whose new jobs will require 
greater technological knowledge, 1 

Productivity concerns are also affecting 
phanqes in. management styles , particularly in 
medium ancflarge sized firms. The development of 
new horizontal as well as vertical relationships, 
through "matrix"" management, enhances the 
responsibility f or^ganizational effectiveness of 
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alj supervisors and managers. It ' has strong 
influenced the nature of corporate education and 
training. V It may, in the ' future, also 
contribute to further consideration' ;of the need 
for and the means to promote performance of all 
employees. In some U.S. f irmS, although far less 
than in other industrial ized countries, added 
awareness s of education and training deficiencies 
arises with moves t6 enhance worker participation 
in organizational problem$olvi ng and 
decisionmaking. Other efforts in job - redesign 
require re-examination of task ,analysi,s and better 
•worker preparation for the^e . redefined 
responsbil i ties. They may often call attention to 
changing the scheduling of work so that jobs may 
* be more productive and more "satisfying. • 

management styles are emerging also to 
meet changing .worker values . A more widespread 
recognition of "qual ity-of-worklife" issues has 
come about in part because of the slow but steady 
decline' in job satisfaction. 2/ Because a 
workforce with generally higher than ever 
education credentials is h is satisfied with 
routinized jobs,, it is seeking more varied job 
content. Some employees are asking, too, for 
better control over their worktime. Men as well 
as womfen are looking to balance work with other 
aspects of their daily and lifetime family and 
leisure needs. As many more adults participate in 
informal • and formal ^schooling, 'an increasing 
number are questioning the traditional life-cycle 
stages' of educat ion-work-retirement. 

Demographic changes w>l 1 further affect these 
issues as a .more heterogeneous population' is 
expected to include larger numbers of men and 
wjdmen with a leered likelihood of job mobility.- 
3/ The coming dakade will see a proportionately 
s ^ larger number of older workers as the age of the 
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working population rises with a decline of the 
post-war "baby boom. 11 This increase in the number 
of prime age workers with a higher level of 
educational attainment than^before sugbests^that 
opportunities to advance* in organizations may\ be 
less than worker expectations. /Education *and 
training will assq/ne more important as one of the 
several means to achieve horizprftal as well as 
vertical mob.ility. Furthermore, older people, who 
will become a large proportion of the population^ 
are likely to be working longer, a result of 
tnf 1 at i onary pressures and of the extended 
mandatory retirement age praised to 70 in the 
private sector and eliminated in the public sector 
-by the 1978 Age Discrimination Act Amendments).- 
Many older ^rk^rs may be forced to prepare for 
second and CTiird careers, often through jobs whicf^ 
are more flexibly scheduled. * 

The expected rise in the numbers of poorly 
skilled, non-English speaking workers will also 
pose *a significant challenge to industry -and 
business-. It will 1;end to ,exa'cerbate the problem 
, already disturbing, employers, as many high school 
graduates now appear to lack basic "ski! Is in math 
and English. At . a time when -a minimum of college 
education or other "credential ing" has become the. 
prerequisite for a variety of blue-collar as well 
as white-collar jobs in the expandm^ service, and 
information sectors, the lack of skill development 
in workers disadvantaged at an early age is likely 
to become even more acute. , ^ 

Of primary importance, however, for the 
purposes of this paper, will be the issues arising 
from the " feminization of the labor market "--tfie 
expected continued increase in the proportion of 
workers who are women. £/ About 52 million women, 
4 it is anticipated, will be inthe laboV force by- 
1990, an increase of about one million a year.' 
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Nearly' al V of the. projected additions will be aged 
25-54, most will t>e married, aradthe majority will 
have minor children. The growing prevalence of 
two-earner married couples together with the 
anticipated high number of parents who are single 
(even for some period of time) will undoubtedly 
bring to the forefront the search for new means to , 
achieve f ami ly-wel 1 -being and expand the demand 
f or ^ jobs which permit a better balance between 
home and work; Also strongly implied is a more 
critical' role for education and -training as women 
sefik preparation to: 1) make transitions from home 
to school, 2) advance to higher job levels within 
traditionally female occupations and, 3) surmount 
the barriers which now make difficult their £rrtry~ 
and . promotion in . the predominately male 
professions. ^ 

The overriding question* raised by the 
increased labor force participation of women will 
be whether greater vertical and occupational 
mobi 1 ity can be achieved . Otherwise, the added 
numbers of ,wo(nen seeking, employment will serve 
•only to sharpen the competition" for the same low 
pa ying jobs ' in traditionally female occupations 
which the great majority of women workers ■X'now 
hold. indeed, because women are still entering 
stereotypical ly female, low level positions, 
.according to some' observers,' , the rise to date of 
women's participation cannotHfe^considered a sign 
of true progress*. Instead, they contend, the 
result has been a larger proportion than before of 
women employed at or near entry level. 5/ * r 

i 

A Conference Board report on the, advances in 
women's ^employment opportunities fronv 1970-1975 
points out that change is underway, but cautions 
that the process is complex, 'particularly ifi 
male-intensive industries where resistance has 
been great. 6/ It found that, even in 



white-collar work where , women hold more 'highly 
paid jobs, major progress has been made only in 
those industries with traditionally larger female 
workforces^ -banking, insurance, retailing and 
communications. ' .The real problem again is that, 
unless provision is made' fo p r upward mobility, wh^n 
women do move into* nontraditibnal fields they tend 
to remain at- entry level and continue to* be 
-segregated... 

♦ This \ study on "the feasibility of* new work 
patterns to increase participation in education 
arid" training activities /does not presume 
that the availability and \ utilisation 
of such opportunities, alone , wi 11 "lead to. 
greater upward -and cross-occupational mobility. 
Antidiscrimination laws and regulations are of 
primary importance; even ' though they best 
redistribute employment opportunities When the 
total number of- jobs available is * growing. 
Internal" mobility is, of course, also affected by 
equitable promotion policies and other procedures, 
such as job-posting. Additionally, v career 
counseling and informal on-the-job training, which 
includes the team skills traditionally available 
to male employees, will make formal education and N 
training programs more .effective opportunities: 
Other supports, above all, pjerhaps, the provision 
of child care, will facilitate the career .mobi.l ity 
of working women. , But, although. education, -and 
training have had- a lower return for women tha,n 
men, (J.e., women of similar educational 
attainment to ''men generally have had much lower 
job status), these activities st ill carry 
significant economic value, 1/ If\new jobs of the 
future are to be sex-neutral, new initiatives in 
training and education will be essential. 

In, sum, attention to both'worker education and 
training and to fle'xible trm$ schedules will be 
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heightened during the coming decade. However, it 
is of. crucial imfrwtence that future' consideration 
also be directed to changing existing patterns in 
each of' these areas of personnel policy. In & order 
for new schedules to ' offer more than a temporary 
palliative 'as an accommodation to * some working 
women, they must also begin to better fulfill 
their more long-range potential t<? expa'nd new job 
levels and occupations for women as £ group . 
Otherwise , a real danger exists tfiat f lexib le 
hours may , paradoxical ly , reinforce the same 
narrow occupational stereotyping of women . 

Moreover, x if continuous 'learning activities > 
are to be opened to the great majority of employed 
women who are now outside the structure of 
opportunity,, participation must be encouraged by 
supportive 'policies, including the use of flexiJWe 
hours. Although these two concerns^ have\ urjftir 
now, appeared to be quite separate/^bol icym^xers 
might now begin to consider whether and by what 
means they might be advantageously linked. 

Investigation of each of these topips" in the 
last decade has yielded substantial data through 
numerous surveys and- case studies. Despite the 
fact that neither learning activities nor 'new 
worktime practice lends *itself to generalization 
because 1 each is diverse and often informal in 
nature, the brief/ overview which follows may 
useful ly serve as background to some specific 
current experiences^ their linkage. 

New Work Pattergfc ; - Possibilities and Problems 

Flextime y 

New work patterns~f lextime, the ^compressed 
workweek and permanent part" time-^are in greater # . • 
use by American workers 1 than is generally ' 
realized. Abdut one-fifth of the workers in the 
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U^S. ar^ not working a traditional 40-hour, 5-day 
schedule. Of these, 7.6 million* ,workers~ or 12 
percent' of those in full-time^, norr-farifi, wage and 
salary jobs \are on flexible ' schedules. • 8/ The 
unique . nature o£ "this pattern has, been aptly 
described as a transfer of some control over the 
timing "of work from supervisors * to individual 
workers, even though it does not change tot^l 
hpurs. 9/ p • . 

m -Flextime is particularly promising because it 
offers the kind <4f "free" time which might be used 
easily for education and training'— a regular daily 
open' time at the beginning and erfa t>f the working 
day. Moreover, several types of , flextime. are 
possible: (1) tl^ose within^ the 8-hour day 
'requiring starting and quitting time either within 
a specific or variable period, 'and ,(2) others' 
wH^re credit and debit hours are allowed as long 
as the total hours worked fulfil 1 weeKly- or * 
monthly organizational requirements, or where cork 
time is required" only on certain days. n 

It is important, however, to remember that the 
degree of flexibility open to and chbsen 'by 
workers varies- considerably qven within- an 
organization, at the - same site or from one 
location to another. According to a recent 
estimate, about 20 percent of organizations used 
flextime for at least some of' their employees in 
1980. JO/ 

• * • 

Women, workers^ are less TJkely than men>to be 
working in fle/time schedules (as are young 
workers and union members). Dataon occupational 
categories shows a widespread use by sales * 
personnel, managers and administrators, 
professionals and technicians. Practice i*n these 
occupations .is generally long standing and 
informal.. Although relatively lower, the use of 
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flextime by clerical and service '.workers is 
substantial {9.8 percent and 8.7 percent of the 
total number on flexible schedules),- representing 
a recent development in which eligibility and 
schedule rules are more carefully prescribed. 
Female-intensive industries are also high 
users—finance and insurance (wit(^ real estate), 
second only to the, federal government. 

Both employers, and employees -+rave found 
positive results from the introduction of 
flextime. Worket^s-value easier commuting and- the 
reduction of the pressure to be at \|?rk at a fixed 
time. They find flextime -helps ta balance their 
need for both free time^ and time for family 
responsibilities. Ttespite^some problem^ of equity 
in eligibility and of ' initial supervisor 
resistance, employers - generally cite -these 
overriding benefits to employees as their 
rationale for adopting flextime. Several studies' 
show economic results favorable to the 
organization. As is true of otJier alternative 
patterns, however, the initial decisions to 
implement tend to be based on the need to solve 
particular business problems "(tardiness, 
absenteeism) or to reflect thfe belief of senior 
management that flextime is the u right thing to 
do," "rather than on careful economic analyses. 

Compressed Schedules * 
7 Current use of compressed schedules would seem 
-tb< offer a* much ' narrower but still possible 
1 ink age with educa't ion and training 
opportunities. The actual hours of nonworktime 
are usually more limited—from a half, -day to two 
full days weekly, depending oh whether the 3, 4 or 
•4-1/2 day schedule is used. Furthermore, in 
comparison with flextime-, use of -compressed 
schedules is low (2,7 million as of May 1980) and 
numbers have* edged up only slightly since the 
early 1970s, jl/ 



'Us' of this 'time 1 pattern , may remain • 
comparatively restricted because- advantages and 
disadvantages cannot be easily generalized; 
compressed schedules are particularly firm- and 
occupation-specific. .They have been primarily 
used: (l)^ in manufacturing for shift work and for 
24-hour, . 7-day week continuous-process industries 
where start-ups and shut-downs are costlfo (2) 
where* capital equipment maybe underutilized; and 
(3) -where Work is located at< a considerable 
distance from workers' homes (as protective 
service jobs). 8ut such schedules can also* cause, 
organizational problems because of the difficulty 
of synchronizing operations within and between 
firms. Use of compressed schedules is also 
-Hnvited (as is the flextime- credit and debit 
scheme) by conflicting union contracts and 
legislation on overtime premiums. Workers have 
found thai although the compressed week, give? a 
longer block of free time and redutes the number 
of commuting ^ trips, it may ~also compl icate social 
and home life, particularly for famfli^s 'wjth 

Cing children. \ ~ ' ' 

It may be m somewhat surprising ' that, for 
industry as a 'whole, recent data r.e'veal that, 
almost as many women $s men are r work i ng in 
compressed schedules,* In terms 'of .occupations, ^ 
clerical workers are less likely to use k'\ 
shortened week than are employees in. v other' ' 
occupations, but we might assume that many women 
are included in the high use occupations ofJ: 
service aad , -factory operatives., \ Shortened' 
workweeks are relatively rare \n female-intensive 
industries (among the 'lowest *usetfs are finance, 
insurance and real -estate) compared with' local - 
pht*lic administration -(including .police and fire 
perstmHel). The small proportion of clerical 
workers^frg are on such schedules may however, be 
employed TrTMnsurance and banking. J2/ 




Part Time : Its Several Variations 

, Part-time Employment would seem to offer a 
natural linkage with education and training* 
('Generally defined as work of less than 35 hours A a 
week, part-time jobs have traditionally afforded a 
means for younger adull^P to support their 
continued learning. Part-time work has grown 
rapidly over the past 20 years, from about.l in 12 
workers -in 1 in 7, arid now appears to remain 
steady. Part timers afte employed in more than 
one-half of all firms, although they account for 
usually only 2 to ^7 percent of each firm's 
workforce. U/ Furthermore; m^ny emp toners are 
now regularizing the new status\of these 
employees, differentiating • amorfg /Jthem by 
categories which range in ifitle from 
"supplementals" to "prime-time" workers. Some 
companies offer *salaries/«and fringe benefits 
comparable to those accorded full-time workers in 
similar jobs; only a few have*** expanded the 
oceupat^jQflal rancfc open to part-time employment or 
have extended promotion opportunities to part-time 
employees. Whether the pattern can now be used in- 
a^ broader fashion so ^as to encourage education ancf 
training ~ T5r primg - age workers , particularly 
women , depends in large measure pn the success of 
current effQrt$ ;to promote such changes . 

The.se ^initiatives to develop part-time 
employment as- a longer term, career work pattern 
rather tfian a temporary, peripheral arrangement, 
however, must first counter the long prevailing 
practices and perceptions of part-time workers. 
• Women, and the youngs^nd old, who are considered 
to have little sense of attachment , are those' 
who traditionally, work part time. Although not 
all part ' timers are confined to the unskilled 
labor market; most are concentrated in the trade 
and service industries where uneven scheduling 
demands make their employment most attractive to 




employers.^ Because these jcjbs often involves 
discrete * tasks or workloads with predictable 

/Cycles, employers have been able to maet special 
operating problems by increasing shifm. \Sales, 
clerical and service workers and -laborers" are 
likely to work less than full time more often than- 
managers, supervisors or skil led' craft workers who 
fijnd / few part-tim*' pQsitions because of 
' Organizational perceptions of high .ski 1 1 
requirements, continuous work flow and the ne£d 

* for comnjunication. 

Part-time work has generally yielded 
^significant * economic returns to employers. 
Superior job performance by part timer£ often 
* reduces labor costs, as does the lack of 'many or 
all of the fringe benefits accorded to full-time 
workers.' Part timers are frequently paid less 
than fulVtime vemploye^s, . but the wage 
differential may be largely due to the fact that 
part time is still confined to lower level jobs 
for men as well as women, 14/ 

Givert * these ' considerations, part-time 
employees and their employers have rarely invested 
in education and training. Workers, both male and 
female,' on part-time schedules theoretically have 
more nonwork time^for training and education, 6ut 
realistically have far less incentive when the 
avai labyl ity of higTier level jobs on _a part-time 
basis - is low . Nor are. tfiey as lilc^ly as full 
timers to be able to afford the cost of education 
and' training. Employers traditionally have been 
reluctant to train even those women who work full- 
time, generally citifig higher turnover and 
absentee rates. Accbrding to so/ne studied, 
turftover and absenteeism often show a greater 
correlation to low job status, lack of advancement 
and other factors than to gender alone. 15/ 
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The more recent development of career oriented 
or. permanent part-time employment may we 1 1 
encourage greater provision of opportunities and 
more widespread participation in -education and 
training activities. Beyond the regularity of 
hours available for learning, incentive is 
enhanced when such jobs, considered. permanent by 
the organization, offer advancement possibilities 
and -a range of fringe benefits 'comparable to those 
accorded full-time employees^ Although 
occupational segregation largely dominates, more 
regularized part-time employment has opened in 
jobs at higher skill levels and also in technical,' 
professional and - even managerial fields where 
continuous learning*is a more cfccep'ted requirement 
for Successful job performance. 

In creating a greater number of permanent 
part-time positions in the last decade, employers 
have responded to the demands of an increasing 
number of workers— particularly women who wish to 
. remain as well as enter or re-enter the labor 
force. But, industry and business have also N found 
that advantages frequently outweigh . the, added , t 
financi accosts of 'social security and of fringe 
benefits] especially when the' latter can be 
prorated or offered in cafeteria style. W Aside 
from solving peak demand, problems, companies hive 
experienced reduced labor costs, including less 
overtime, as a result of a better match "between 
work load and labor input. Many employers e have 
maintained, if not improved, productivity due to 
improved employee morale and lower absenteeism and 
tardiness when employees are' better able to 
organize' nbnwork activities outside of paid 
hours. Others report easier recruitment <and, even 
more highly valued, a higher retention rate of 
skil led employees— those in mid-career or 
pre-retirement periods who wish to reduce hours 
for family, healtfi and other reasons. In the case 
of skilled employees and in others where training 
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invodveyfuture full-time workers, overall - hiring 
and training costs may actually be lowered. 

Job Sharing * 

"Job sharing, which emerged in the late 1970s, 
combines some of. the advantages of part-time with 
thpse of full-time employment. The job is a 
regular full-time position but the jobholders work 0 
part time and divide salary and fringe benefits. 
This pattern may offer a unique potential for 
education and training in two respects. Sharing 
.allows a/ regular block of nonwork time, as do' 
other part-time arrangements, but because it 
affords greater continuity, of coverage and,' often, 
a combination of diverse skilJs, the new pattern 
may farther expand the variety of* occupations and 
levels of part-time jobs. Furthermore, this form 
■.of flexibility /may encourage a new type x of 
on-the-job tra-rfiing whereby a partner with more 
highly developed skills may be teamed with a less 
experienced worker. 

Unli.ke other . new work patterns, no aggregate 
data exist on the. extent of the usage of job 
■sharing. Practice is sporadic *in the private and 
In the public sector, although it has been more 
visibly utilized in the 1 latter, where educational 
institutions and local state agencies have offered 
job ' shari/ig along with other voluntary time 
reductions. Current use by private organizations 
may well be greater than has been. reported. But, 
in-general, it may^be safely assumed that' most of 
these employers have .yet to expand job .sharing 
beyond a proportionately few _ad hoc , arrangements 
in each-organization. Occupations are thought to 
be diverse and job levels vary from professional 
to unskilled workers. An informal national survey 
in 1979 found that the largest percentage were 
teachers (26 percent) and administrators, 
coordinators/program developers (25 percent).. 17/ 
A more recent Conference Board Survey found that 
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banking and insurance- were the most likely of the 
industry users. J8/ ' \ 

Most job sharers, who are married women and 
are likely to hive children at home, particularly 
value the ability to balance home and work. But, 
beyond this/ they have often been - able to fjnd 
employment with salary and fringe benefits , which 
are not aenera-lly available on a part-time, one 



special, advantage in supportive team collaboration 
and in the ability to trade time and tasks with a 
partner: y * • 



Employers have realized benefits from the use 



ofother part-time scheduled. But, I additionally, 
they report , unique advantages ofythis pattern 
which can alleviate or solve many of the 
difficulties associated with part-time work. 
Greater flexibility is made possible when one 
employee ' covers for t the other or when ■ both 
partners adjust worktime to^ peak and slow 
periods. Furthermore, job sharing in professional 
and supervisory positions has often been found to 
f>ring a -^rnore productive perfornwmce than would a 
single full-time employee. The pattern has been 
especially ' successful in .those . higher , level 
positions >. which require: (-1) liaison within and 
outside the organisation, (2) field work in 
different geographic m locations and, (3) time 
pressures over lor^g Or 'short periods. 19 / 



The complications of instituting and managing 
job sharing which employers usually anticipate, 
have been handled successfully in' both the private' 
and public sectors! C'areful brokering to ensure 
complementarity between * partners and between 
partners and the job,' appropriate scheduling, and 
commurp catton between sharers*, co-workers and 
manager* are* ;all important conditions. And 




In addition, some sharers find 




those* discussed earlier 
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although this form of part-time employments 
requires, too-, that employers revise policies on 
fringe benefits, many have instituted a system of 
prorating. Finally, in some instances, the 
inclusion of these and other provisions of parity 
with full timers has mitigated the union 
objections . to evenV this x form of part-time 
employment. , 

However, it must be pointed put that organized 
labor general \y continues to object to the 
expansion of all part-time employment on the 
grounds that it will ^increase job competition," 
worsen unemployment and detract from the goals of 
shorter worktime for all workers. National 
leaders also Contend that p^rt r time jobs tend to 
downgrade occupational status, a jd those workers 
less in need, and make -future .organizing 
difficult. This cJajin--€eTTtrTnues, despite the fact 
that aj^s^versl local levels, union officers, 
j^eecrgfffzing the need to respond to workers' 
genuine desires for reduced hours, have negotiated 
for part-time options. 1 They have acknowledged, in 
Ibe bargaining process, that some jobs are more " 
conducive to part v -time hours and that the .option 
of reducing worktime is often preferable as a 
temporary alternative to lay-off^. 

Employer-Spoirsored Education and Training ^ 

Unlike new work patterns which 'appear as a 
mutual ly advantageous accommodation wi th 
relatively few organizational costs or changes in 
structure, industry-sponsored education ' and 
training have become an expensive and complicated 
business necessity. .20/ It serves basically tp 
adapt previously acquired skills. a,nd knowledge to 
the ' needs of the job. Increasingly, these 
activities also* s'erve to compensate t for 
deficiencies of general or , vocational' knowledge. 
They often include general knowledge designe4-te- 
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enhance skills and to ' adapt to new technology. 
This continuous learning takes place in both 
inf orrnal on-the-job training .by co-workers &or 
supervisors and through more formal instruction at 
the worksite and elsewhere. 

Although industry activities are still largely 
considered a private- affair,- they have become of 
greater public ooncern as billions of dollars' are 
spent and millions of Americans, involved, ^and as 
the desi^d effects- on productivity and worK^rs* 
income and occupational mobility are questioned. 
Yet, there are real difficulties in appraising, 
these diverse and oft£n informal 1 eaj^mg 
activities. i National surveys of 

indust,ry~sponscw>4d education have been infrequent 
and ' irregular. mre important, 1?hey * cannot 
measure the 4 unrecorded on-the-job activities which 
are the most "prevalent type of education and 
training. And, despite the fact that tfie training 
itself tis becoming an industry, the^P* has been 
little examination of the total job to determine 
the 1 optimum relationship between activities which 
take place on and off the job. Z\J 

- Available information on the scope and nature' 
of employer-*sponsored programs underlines Mhe 
uneven access to training. A 1980 review of the 
diverse surveys concluded that: 

--Employers ' provide formal education 
opportunities in fewer than half of alV firms, but' 
by more than 4 out of 5 of the larger l\irms; 
—Among those larger firms, about 1 in 5 workers 
takes part* in training programs during any one 
year, whereas the proportion is much smaller for 
all industry; 

--Management and white-collar worke»|, far more 
than manual workers, are likely to pa^iqipate in 
formal training; - ^ 

Or 
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—Skijl .training accounts for only a small part 
compared with .learning -ab&ltt^company ' products, 
orientation and safety; 

--Most companies whicft offer ^training dxJ so on 
company time. 22/ - ^ ^ 

Occupation and industry also determine what 
opportunities are available. The^ number and type 
of opportunities. " var$> significantly among 
managerial employees, sal es , . supervisory 
personnel, draft and operative workers, clerical 
workers, and professional and technical workers. 
The structure and "technology of industries affects 
the provision Of education- and training; . high 
technology employers, for example, find difficulty 
in hiring already trained workers in most 
occupations, '^depending on the location and 
available labor supply. 

1 s 

The most x specific data on 'the learning 
opportunities available to nonexempt workers is 
found in a 1981 Conference Board report of small, 
medium and large size establishments in banking, 
manufacturing, utilities and insurance. About 84. 
percent of the respondents provide on-site 
education and training for both office and 
clerical workers and production operations 
workers. Banking, utilities and , insurance, 
particularly, 'provide programs for clerical and 
office -workers. Utilities and manufacturing 
industries (to 3 somewhat lesser extent) offer 
these activities to * production and operations 
workers. At the non-exempt level, training aims 
largely at proVt^ng specific, job skills or safety 
and industrial skills to newly hired employees, in, 
contrast to trainring for lower level exempt 
employees which aims to improve performance and to 
prepare employees for new duties. 23/ 
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Util izat(ion of Tuition Assistance 

• The | avai labi 1 ity of^ tuition assistance" 
programs^ it might be assumed, would provide 
learning opportunities for low .status workers. 
These are programs' by which companies offer, 
financial assistance to some or all employees to 
encourage, them to study, generally at outside 
educational institutions. But the problem arises 
Viot in provision by employers but in utilization 
by workers* 

The Conference Board survey referred to above ' 
found that tuition assistance is provided to 
full-time-, white-collar workers," both exempt and 
nonexempt, by 90 percent of the companies 
surveyed. For blue-col 1 ar, nonexempt workers, 
tuition was provided by 80 percent of the 
companies. A 1977 study by the National Institute 
of Work arfd Learning estimated the number of 
workers eligible through union-employer negotiated 
plans as nearly 2 million. Participation, 
however, in all plans in theUnited States, is 
generally considered - at between 4 and 6 percent. 
Those mo$t< likely to utilize tuition aid are 
wprkerS whd/al ready have a greater number of years 
of schooling ■ and are in. higher paid 
jot>s--essentially white male workers. 24/ 

A study focusing on the utilization of tuition 
assistance by women faund that lower participation 
related* basical ly . to women l s position in 
low-status jobs. Although women' of all income, 
education and ^skill levels took advantage of 
tuition assistance than did men at the same level, 
within either sex the ^ status/hierarchy 
distinctions held true. Among the program-related 
barriers faced by women were the requirements that 
courses be^jobnrelated and tuition be paid in 
advance. >lp men were more likely than .men 'to 
Relieve that -education would not help on the job 

• *"27 • 
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and to cite their "fear of returning, to school." 
They were also more .-inclined to feel that 
"fatigue" and rigid work' schedules barred their 
participation. 25/ 

Research on programs where, tuition aid is 
highly use9 by employees at a_H job levels has 
found that organizations develop specific means to 
encourage employee participation when they are 
committed to broadly-based education and training 
programs. Where this kind of cqmrnitment exists, 
opportunities for nonexempt workers and .women 
among them are made, more effective. In order to 
assess the- relative value^of new work patterns to 
increase participation in education and training, 
this preliminary study wil Intake into account the 
ways in which worktime is adjusted, ~in some of 
these organisations. 
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II. ADJUSTING WORK HOURS FOR EDUCATION y 
'* AND TRAINING: . SOME RECENT EXPERIENCE. 

The following review of recent experience 
re lating flexible work patterns to learning 
opportunities is based' primarily on interviews and 
preliminary ^lata collected in 1981 at selected 
works i-tes. It indicates certain additional 
Information needed for more comprehensive 
investigation. More important, it implies the 
pre-conditionsfor policy consideration of this 
linkage. ^ 

Part Time: Progress and Problems 

As aTrwdy suggested, increasing participation 
in education* and training through part-time 
schedules for low status womep poses a 
contradiction. Obviously, some w/nen who work 
part time are able to undertAe continuing 
education, particularly with , th^ growth 1 *pf 
community colleges and other institutions offering 
low fees and convenient scheduling. But most 
women who voluntarily work part time do * so in 
order to stretch nonwork hburs to cara for home 
and family. f The majarity, those at ^*lower job 
levels, rarely have financial means of their own 
to return to school. Like many worrien working full 
time, they must also overcome fears of new 
learning situations. They, especially, will need 
the incentive of potential economic return. 

To wh£t degree have the efforts to improve the 
status, advancement opportunities, salary and 
fringe benefits of part-time employment succeeded 
s§o that reduced hours may serve as a bridge for 
learning? Certainly, the current picture' caused 
Ves^ optimism than that of other new work 
patterns. 
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Opportunities for employer-sponsored training 
for part timers are unusual. If 80 percent of 
women work i ng full time , are conf i ned to 
traditional female occupations, despite the 
changes //outlined earlier, a still larger 
proportion of, part-time workers remains even more 
stereotyped.. Employers who are unlikely to irvvest 
in on-site training for such full-time workers are 
even less concerned with part timers. In fact\ 
the expansion of part-time, schedules i^ clearly 
1 imited by employers 1 concerns about training 
costs; workers are on the job only half-time and^ 
.the numbers to be 'trained are doubled. Companies? 
who employ part timers, even on a permanent basis,***} 
on the other hand, often find' that costs N are ' 
negligible, precisely because they hire workers- 
who are either already trained or who need little 
or no training to perform their tasks. 

Tuition . Aid Benefits 

Although an increasing number of employers are 
offering" fringe benefits to part timers, these 
benefits usually take the form of paid holidays 
4.and vacations. '^A good deal of the reportedly 
"new 11 part-time employment, which affects women in 
predominantly female occupations, is, % often a 
convenience in "mothers hours," a" genuine 
accommodation in time and place. These special 
arrangements rarely, however, include financial 
support f^r cont-irtttedv learning nor encouragement 
for upwardNuoiKl ity. ) 

- An example of this type of acco^datfo^i^ s 
found in the Control Data bindery plant!- , \tself an 
Innovative approach to job creation , in\ Se1by , 
Minnesota . Established after the riots N>f the 
60s, the plant was designed to pr&vide employment 
in the inqer-city area. In mid-1981, -the \28b 
employees, largely minority and female, all worked 
part t irrie although their managers Iforked f u l\l 
time. (In the organization a* a whole, about 60 x 
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percent of the 56,000 employees have some control 
over their work hours. About 5,000 are part 
timers, including many "in professional positions.) 
At the bindery, skill requirements are low, and 
mothers/ teenagers and other students work three 
shifts as needed. Although in^fche past ten years 
about 175 employees have moved to higher-paying, 
full-time jobs in the company and elsewhere, 
management regards \ this plant operation only 
incidentally as a training mechanism. Moreover, 
even if continued education or formal training 
were wished * for by employers, company policy does 
not" include these part timers as "supplementals" 
in eligibility for financial assistance. r 

In general , even where employers provide 
tuition aid programs, part timers are usual ly 
ineligible for these benefits/ The Conference 
Board survey cited, earl ier, vjfich found that a 
large majority of / the companfes surveyed offered 
tuition aid to fi/l-time workers, also found that 
part-time production workers .were eligible in 
programs offered by only _6 percent of the firms 
(compared with elTgibility to their full-time , 
counterparts by • 93 percen.t of these 'firms). 
Programs which included part-time clerical workers 
were offered by ^3 percent or survey respondents 
(compared to 99 percent for their" full-time 
counterparts); most were in banking and * 
insurance. V/ * 

» , / * 

The companies investigated in this Svtudy which 
eoiploy .a substantial proportion of part-time 
workers present a varied pictured Some limit 
benefits to full timers on ]y; x others provide for 
parj-time entitlement, and St^ll others, even 
where career development progran^!exjst, limit the 
types of courses open . to l£ss-than-ful 1-t ime 
workers. ; " , '* 
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Part Time and Tuition Aid : An Experiment 
in Data Election 



In an effort 
determining 



_ participation 

examined the tuition assistance 



to test the feasibility 'of 
by part timers , we 



records at Santa 



Clara County , California , • of 367. employees 
represented by Local 715 of the Service Employees 
Internationa l Union CSEIUTT " This site . and 
employee population are particularly relevant 
because the union, local, which represents about 58 
percent of the county' s workforce, includes a highi 
p Wp tr r fion of workers in lo^ paying 'jobs. The 
local, an oft-cited example of positive union 
1 e ade r^h i n^work t i me f 1 exj b i 1 i ty , had negotiated 
for ~a^mTnimum number' of 'part-time positions 
("split" codes), whereby two employees divide the 
responsibility^ of a full-time position and still 



receive full frirtge ^benefits. 



It 



also- 



successfully bargained for a program of Voluntary 
Reduced Work Hours (VRWH) whereby employees may 
choose- at six-month intervals, reductions in 
worktime. these range fi;om.2.5 percent to 20 
percent, with corresponding wage reductions but 
with seniority and fringe benefits largely 
unchanged. 



According to tuition 
employees who work either 
(fn almost 



hours 



aid records, those 
_ ^ spl it codes or reduced 
___ QQ ua 1 number's) do,, in fact , 
participate in outside education in a much higher 
pnoport/ron JT8 percent"T~than might be expected, by 
their representation jjr the Local 7T5 popul^irtion 
(6-7 percent) . 

This is especially noteworthy because of other 
factors influencing the use of tuition aid funds: 
(1) Employees do not usually need to use such 
•schedules to enrolj in the few courses made 
possible under the relatively low reimbursement 
-sum ($300 at that time). The county permits 
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workers, in those instances when a class is not 
offered on - non-worktime, to make up only. half of 
the time taken from work. (2) AVI employees are 
using the funds less than tn previous years when 
programs were better parblicized and fewer free 
programs were offered by local colleges. (3) 
Trayiirvg is given a low priority at all levels of 
the organization. These activities might now be 
considered more important because budget cuts have 
resulted in limited^ staff - and changed 
assignments.' Management regards the allocation of 
training funds, however, as a luxury in contrast 
to direct service needs.' 

Data Needs 



A preliminary study of these records also made 
c^eaV% however, the many categories of additional 
data required* for valid^alysis of. the>effect of 
reduced' schedules on participation in outside 
education. More comprehensive information would 
disclose, for example: ( 1 }• t^ie extent to which 
participation may be af fecsted %y n;he ineligibility 
of employees in certefin^ departments and job 
classifications to work less thSn full time;, (2) 
how the ,20 percent usage rate by female 
participants on reduced schedules in lower level 
jobs (clerks, hospital, social and community 
service workers) compares Avith their ^ 
representation in the population; and (3) whether . 
the largest (35 percent) group .of' tfji 
participants, public health nurses, were also 
using the additional time off for which they are 
eligible through a separate plan. \ 

Job-Sharing : Existing Limitations 

Investigation ' of the effect of other examples 
of job sharing as a means ,to increase 
participation in educational opportunities poses 
particular complications in regard to women in low 
status jobs. Knowledge is limited ' because the 
practices, despite efforts of its .advocates, 
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continue -as an accommodation to individual 
emp^bisees , with only small numbersin a growing 
diversity of worksites. Among 'these experiences 
are many • in which individuals have deliberately 
.chosen" to 9 use the option to pursued further 
learning. 2/ In others, job-sharing arrangements 
(have allowed the pairing of employees with 
lijtfctfent skill levels, with one partner training 
ie reflfer. 

But, in ttlW rare instances involving larger 
numbers of employees (50 plus), job sharing- has 
either *been directed only at high school students 
in a cooperative program (Equitable Life 
^Insurance), or utilized the pattern as a temporary 
Alternative to lay-oTfs ( United Airlines^). 

In general, both the more singular and larger 
scale examples have demonstrated the difficulty of 
utilizing job sharing as it i£ now most commonly 
practiced ■ as a means to significantly increase 
access to education and training opportunities. 
Perception and practice top often resemble the 
more tra3Ttiona1 part-time arrangements . With few 
^exceptions, companies initiate job sharing 
experiments by allowing the option only to current 
full -time employees. Where new hires are 
permitted, employees are usually already trained. 
And, although some higher level jobs are being 
opened to sharing, employers still tend to 
restructure jobs perceived as easily divisible, 
those likely tft^be at the lower salary levels and 
Vacking advancement possibilities. 

These 1 imitations are exemplified at the 
Rolscreen Company in PeTIa , Iowa , an unusUaT 
instance of job sharing by . production workers . 
About 4 percent of the workforce (68 individuals), 
predominantly women, t arrange half-time schedules 
with partners. The/ choose to job share primarily 
to make time for family care or more leisure or to 
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ease the transition to retirement. Although a few 
sharers are" students- working a night shift, 
normally part timers are not eligible for the 100 
percent tuition reimbursement which is used by 
about lb' percent of all- workers at the plant. 
Company, policy limits job sharing to .those 
previously employed full time and these only in 
job classifications below the higher skill levels. 

In order for job sharing to become a valid 
mecjns to continue learning, future practice must 
first verify that the option can, in fact, fulfill 
its promise to open positions in a wider variety 
of occupations and levels than has So far, been the 
case. . At this' time, job sharing at higher level 
jobs has not caught hold . in industry or business 
nor existed for a sufficient period in the public 
sector to determine whether even this » f orm of 
part-time employment can provide genuine career 
. progression. 

Although some sharers, have been promoted, 
these are" likely to be cases in which one partner 
moves to a full-time position; rarely are both 
- promoted as sharers. In such instances,' still 
small scale, the'-shared^job -has itself served as 
training., But, given, the complex nature of 
divided responsibility in higher level positions, 
it js still unknown whether and by what means such 
positions will remain open to sharing beyond the 
tenure of initial incumbents. 

If, tn the future, part-time , employment, 
including job sharing, permits vertical and 
occupational mobility, then these reduced hours 
might more realistically provide both impetus and 
means for continued learning. A longer tenure and 
a lower turnover through a more continuous shift 
to and from full-time employment within the same 
firm could also then be possible. Because this 
kind of ■ life-lcyig • employment would focus 
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investment on the employee rather than on the job 
per se , it " would increase *the incentive in 
education and training for both the employer and 
the employee. 

40-Hour Flexible Schedules 

Compressed Work -Schedules 

A few examp.les of the .shortened workweek 
indicate 'a more immediately practical link ta 
education and 'training and suggest the particular 
conditions which need' apply , In all of these 
organizations, management is committed to policies 
of employee development and use of tuition aid is 
high. In only two, however, have employees found 
thrs particular work pattern especially effective. 

1 At the Connecticut General Insurance Company , 

\ forerunner in developing employee programs aimed 
) _at increasing satisfaction , a variety of training 
and education programs are open to nonexempt 
workers . Generally, although no. formal flextime 
programs exist, employees are allowed time off (or 
compensatory time) for on-site or -off-site 
programs. Production workers, however, such as 
those employed at the Data Center, find this 
especially difficult. About 170 employees (15 
'percent of Center employees) work a shift of three 
12-hour days. Although no data are available oh 
their participation, the managers of training 
programs and the data unit indicate that employees 
do take advantage of trailing on theirs free days; 
Future .investigation would have to take into 
account not only the comparative, use o£ tuition 
aid, but^ also the participation in internal 
courses paid from the separate department budgets. 

A different experience has taken pi ace at the 
Wells Fargo Bank (San Francisco) , an organization 
also noted for its career development programs , for 
women . Here, worktime flexibility is encouraged 
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in arrangements by incji vidua! departments, 
although again no official flextime. policy 
exists. Several years ago, the 'Trust Department 
attempted to institute a foqr-day week. The 
Department,- according to its manager, is more" 
inclined ,,t'h an/others to experiment, possibly as a 
reaction to its pure Service nature and its 
relatively rigid work content. I fa also has a high 
education budget, of which tuition assistance is 
only one part, #> * 

The^-four-day schedule proved unsuccessful 
because of 'problems of coordination within the" 
b&)K and the - need to meet particular state 
requirements for certain**emplpyfle hours. But the 
department also found that employees did not wish 
to schedule courses on "free" time, particularly 
when an estimated 10 to 15 percent of time at work 
is. ordinari ly • concerned with education and 
training. Employees .in lower level jobs, 
particularly, may feel less incentive to volunteer 
for education, it was explained, because their 
isolation from the rest of the organization and. 
their high-ly specialized skills make mobility to 
other departments unusual. 

< 

A more successful use of compressed schedules 
-tgkes place ait Physio-Control , a medical, 
instrumentation company in Redmond , "Washington . 
The company had earlier operated four-day and 
four-and-a-half-day shifts; it added a. weekend, 
shift of three ^ 12-hour days because of labor 
shortages and a high use of overtime. Because the 
work, is technically oriented and highly skilled, 
Physio-Control was particularly anxious to attract 
students . and others interested ,in continued 
training. ■ At the same time, it encouraged the 
local .community college to develop- relevant 
courses, especially . in /.electronics and in 
accounting.- s~ Us \' • N * 
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The percentage of weekend workers ("weekend 
warriors 11 ) using the TOO ' percent work-related 
tuition reimbursement has varied from 35 percent 
to 65. percent, considerably higher than the 
approximate 15 percent participation fry all 
employees. However, numbers are. small and only-a 
few of the 42 workers oh this , shift (which 
accounts for 15 percent pf the total employee 
population) are women. 

Flextime 

Although, we know too little yet about which, 
workers on flextime schedules also use the option 
in order to pursue education and training, this 
new , work , pattern s -appears " to . offer . the most 
significant potential for .increasing participation 
by flbnexempt as wel 1 as exempt workers . Two 
surveys of .government workers have £ found ' that 
employees on flextime schedules realized the 
greatest advantages in increasing^ personal time 
for family . and recreation, as would^ be expected. 
But/ additionally, a "large portion of the survey 
groups (43 percent, 49 percent) also found that 
the schedules afforded a* greater amount of time 
for educatTonal activities. *3/ * 

The results of^-cl ~~"s4fftiJar survey at the John 
Hancock Insurancerxompajiy in jJoston are of special 
interest because they reveal *that, although 19 
percent of the workers on flextime felt the new 
pattern increased time for educational pursuits, 
72 perceht of the survey group found that flextime 
had little impact. 4/ No valid comparison can be 
made with government surveys without additional 
data, but it might be pointed out that at John 
Hancock, overall use of tuition , assistance was 
only about 1 percent (1 980^81 ). Moreover, in 
contrast to the experience described below where 
flextime may extend training time, at John Hancotk 
it serves instead to limit the time available for 
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in-hQyj^ programs. In order not ■ to penalize 
•employees on such time schedules, supervisors 
ponfine training courses to core hours. 

Hewlett-Packard : Possibilities and Data Needs 

A, different approach , may emerge at 
Hewlett-Packard (HP) , the California electronics 
firm , where anticipated growth and expl icit 
corporate, phi losophy are contributing to 
inside rat ion of revised employee development 
policies . TecTuncally,* al 1 employees rpay use 
flextime schedules, although use is universal in 
manufacturing and unusual in sales. - Several 
personnel and training managers at headquarters 
and in at least one division where interviews were 
conducted acknowledge that flexible hours may 
significantly, increase participation^ in education 
and training opportunities. • 

Plextime has "opened more op^'ons, though not 
necessarily npore time," explained, a training t 
Manager. It may allow an employee to start work 
two hours earlier or to-stop worjk later and £ake 
advantage of either education sponsored off-site 
or company training on-site. The schedule also 
enables the company to put classes on "the front 
~* or tail 2nd of. shifts and pick dp e^lbyees on the 
graveyard shift at the same -time." , 

- , We would need much mpre data, however, at each 
divisional level s to determine whether and in what 
ways this more flexible' learning time affects the, ^ 
Targe number of women employed 'at • 
T;, Hewlett-Packard. Of the 47,000 HP empires in > 
; \trte U.S., almost half are women' (41.5 U.S r , 43.5 ' 
; Say Area).' They are concentrated in the nonexernpt 
'pppulation at the secretarial an^ semiskilled, 
^obs. Their mobility beyond the 'nonexernpt level 
'this typical-ly male-dominated,'- high-tech 
organisation has generally been limited to / 
management positions in personnel and occasionally 

v a , 4 \ 
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in marketing. Whether they (and the *men in lower 
% skilled categories) would take advantage of more 
flexibly scheduled education and training depends 
on the extent to whichthe company may develop and 
encourage these opportunities at each of its 43 
di visions—where Such innovation generally takes 
place. A * 

Training activities, now directed at 
management, may focus in the near future ort the^ 
development of production workers* "One of pur 
biggest issues," the director of personnel 
maintained, "is the. need for* trained people, 
technicians as well as engineers." Employees will 
have to be moved up into t'he hard-to-fill higher 
skilled .jobs/ "There's no reason," he pointed 
.out, "that we 'tan 1 1 get 'entry level production 
people moving up if they're interested and We make 
it easy." 

Continued growth is stimulating Changes in the 
content of employee 1 development programs; the 
existing courses aimed primarily at familiarizing 
employees' with the organization may be 
supplemented by others in more specific job 
content. The results of '"Open Line," a 19Z9 
employee attitude survey, were widely reported , in 
the house.magazine. They are frequently referred 
to by personnel managers' in discussions of 
education and training needs. This survey, which 
disclosed employee desire for skill training and 
counsel ing, has' also served to raise the 
expectations of nonexempt employees, in the 
opinion of at least one manager. 

Other changes %fect the scheduling of 
training. Uritil recently, aft skill training has 
hafi to takfl place- on workers 1 own time. A greater 
number of courses are now being offered on company 
time as well as in off-hours programs.. Off-hours 
programs are taught by company instructors on-site 
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and are generally considered to strictly benefit 
the employee, although they may. also include 
general skill training. Beyond the San Francisco 
Bay area, at least three divisions are operating 
joint programs- with v community colleges whereby 
college-^G^€4it^courses ane taught by college 
teachers^ oq. company sites. 

Dafra Nefedr ' Jfe 

In -ordedr'to investigate participation in the 
on-site, afror-hours • training programs- and to 
determine whether, flextime in fact increases 
ppportunities, future investigation should obtain 
dat^from a sampling of selected divisions. . To 
consider which types of opportunities are actually 

' available, these data sfiould also include 
information on the varying employee populations at 

-each location in comparison with the extent to 
which the types of courses differ by entity and 
locality. * - ( 

For example, accord ing^to the data for the 
North Bay Area in California (seven divisions), 
the participation rate in after-hours courses is 
low (3 percent of those eligible), compared with 
other areas where it may be as high as 35 
percent. Two possible^d^tonations were offered: 
(T) that the North* i5ay Area includes a higher 
percentage of clerical workers (who are presumably 
less inclined -t^Ryrsue technical courses which 
_are off ered) ; and] (2) in this same geographic 
area, a higher percentage of employees • may be 
participating in courses at community col leges 
rather thaji in thase conducted on-site./ At least 
one area college has scheduled special "Early 
Bird 11 morning courses <k which may accommodate 
employees either on flextime or - on regular 
schedules. 

In order to determine hdW-the amount spent for 
tuition aid ($2 million in fiscal 1980) was 
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actually dispersed, it would be necessary to 
Examine data beyond those available -at 
headquarters. An accounting of the dollar amounts 
expended by each ,erit ity does not accurately 
reflect employee participation, s.ince: (1) cpsts 
for outside education vary by site, and (2) 
budgets at each site are used in varying amounts 
by individual employees ♦ More detailed 
information at selected sites would also provide a 
basis to analyze the* comparative use of a prorated 
time reimbursement scfteme by which HP refunds 100 
percent qf the expense (assumed to be the usual 
use) if personal time- is used for classroom work, 
50' percent if company time is used,. and 75 percent 
if time is shaYed between the employee and the 
company,, . 

Informal Flexibility 

A comprehensive study of the role of new work 
patterns should .also examine the more informal 
f lexibi 1 ity in those workplaces where a large 
proportion of lower status employees takes part in 

• continuing learning. In these companies, 
schedules are adjusted either in an ^d hoc fashion 
or on a regylar basis , through released timeV 5/ 
Although such practice ' defies precise 
quantification, intensive on-site instigation 
woulcj better determine the equity of access within 
employee populations and the result on employee 

*arid employer of . thi s intent-specific time 
flexibility. Policymakers might* .then more 
rationally assess the relative advantages of new 
worktime patterns. It is important to recognize, 
however,, that this informal flexibility is* most 
likely to be made available" to employees in low 
status < jobs when companies have Abroad; 
well-developed programs in education and training 
already in place. 
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Polarord : Opportunities and Participation 
■*> At jthe Polaroid Corporation, , in Cambridge , 
Massachusetts , women workin'gTat houFTy jobs taEg 
part jm large numbers jm innovative internal and 

^ . . J. T '• - - J. • ' > i 4 W . • • — — — _ 



external ' education and training programs , 6/ 
Participation on company' and employee time is high 
in this atmosphere where "education is in .the 
air." 

The success of the* .overall program has 
depended on several factors; (1) the company's 
financial success and corresponding growth from 
200 employees in 1957 to 13,000 (1981), %ith many 
employees in jobs requiring both technical skills 
and good general education; (2) the initial 
commitment to education and training of its 
founder, Edwin^Land, in his desire to create a 
model business enterprise.; (3) policies of 
internal promotion and job. posting; , I (4)«' a 
community in which many educational facilities are 
available; and (5) careful staff planning and 
' execution of programs. ' 4 , 

At the time of this study, about, half df^all 
Polaroid employees were involved in one or more of 
the 'internal ' and external" education programs 
provided and paid for by the company^^Jn external 
courses alone, about 10 perceo*rof employees 
, participated, well over the national average in 
* tuition assistance programs. This has been 
attributed to .program structure, content and * 
support. Full costs are paid in ,, advance (rather 
than the more usual reimbursement procedure) and 
hourly and salaried employees- are entitled to the 
same benefits . The program is wel 1 publicised and 
includes staff support to assist and advrse 
employees., Content is broadly based so * as to 
include not;only skill impro^mdfr but also basic 
courses in reading' and math^aS well as others 
leading to associate, bachelor, and -advanced' 
degrees. 
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Tuition aid finances company- initiated 
training programs requiring education outside as 
well as courses undertaken by employees in 
external programs. Several special career 
.mobi 1 ity programs combine both in-house and 
external courses. Some involvewomen workers: the 
nine-month secretarial internsfnfHSrogram, and, to 
a lesser degree, the more unusual two-year 
internal technical cooperative prograta whereby, a 
s/nall number of employees receive two-ithirds pay 
and alternate periods of ^ork and study toward /a 
bachelor of science degree, . - ~ 

Data Needs . 

Data available during this writing suggest 
that further investigation might yield useful 
information to examine the- relationship of t.ime 
schedule^ to education and training for women ,in 
1ow ; status jobs. According t;o Polaroid managers, 
use of .tuition aid by nonexempt workers, in 
mid-1981 .was approximately 40 percent. But we 
would need to know more precisely the number of 
women participating, the jobs they occupy, the 
types of courses they pursue, and the Results on 
mobility and well-being. 

In internal programs, women have been well 
represented: approximately 20 percent of the total 
population of nonexempt women engaged in internal 
courses at this time were women in hourly jobs 
(compared to .their representation in the company 
population of about 25 percent).. According to 
training managers, most hourly workers take 
courses in technical math and manufacturing 
skills, English as a second language and in 
secretarial techniques. * More specific data would* 
be required to determine the types and numbers of 
courses which each' employee . undertakes' as well as 
the number of employees who apply and/or who do 
not complete courses. 
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\ More important, policymakers must have more 
Complete, data on the effects of participation in 
these programs. A report by the National 
Commission on Working Women has questioned 
whether, in ' f att, . the availability of 
opportunities has had as significant results on 
the mobil ity of women .in lowej>level jobs at 
Polaroid as in other ^organizations. 7/ 

Tektronix : A Singular Success Story ? 

The innovative education and training programs 
open to all employees at TeEtronix (Tek) , an 
electronics company in Beaverton , 'Oregon , have ha? 
significant effect on moving *, lower status 
employees to new.- jobs and' job levels . 8/ "My 
g6al,V explained the. manager* in charge of these 
programs^ "is to help", people get involved in 
education that will help^em to help themselves, 
to understand more abputfJthe company's] products, 
their jobs- and' the jobsj^ey would ' like to have. 11 
Many of the men who hayV become vice presidents 
started at benchwork. ' Women, who account for 
almost half of all ■ employees, have often been 
first employed as 1 production, assembly line, 
secretarial and Clerical workers. From 1975 to 
1980, when the % ngmber of employees mo^e than 
doubled, the ntiftiber of women who moved to 
professional ^bs more than, tripled. In 1980, 
almost 30 percent of manager? were women, compared 
with 8rpercent in 1975. 

Flexibility is an integral part' of the Tek 
atmosphere. Although many courses take place 
after work (exceptor immediate skill training), 
employees may also{ occasional ly use worktime for 
learning. In this *Mpfot7nal', largely democratic 
workplace, an honor system allows employees to 
keep their own time records. Employees may change 
to . part-time schedules, 1 though their numbers 
appear low; fewer thanJO percent use flextime, 
which, as a manager commented, "happens anyway." 
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These informal adjustments, however, -are only 
one of the several factors which have made Tek 
. education and training programs so, effective. 
Other factors include: "(1) a policy of internal 
promotion which encourages the linking of learning 
- to career paths; (2) an active staff in the 
education and training department to counsel and 
J assist employees; (3) low cost of internal on-site 
courses; and (4) the provision of child care. 

' Because of its location in a relatively remote 
area, initial labor shortages virtually assured 
that the company had to /'develop its own." Tek 
founders Howard Vollum and Jack Mlirdock, who 
organized the company in 1946 as a profit sharing 
venture, believed that the long term success of 
the company depended in large measure on 
encouraging employees to' . develop . their career 

• potential. This philosophy hats continued to 
underlie company policy, even though the more 
recent presence of other electronics companies and 
of community colleges has somewhat lessened 
earlier needs. ' 

An increasing number of women participate in 
the Tek "Education Program (TEP), in noncredit 
courses aimed at providing the skills for higher 
job levels. Although most classes take place 
on-site after-hours, a few are heldduring the 
workday to , allow -second shift employees to take 
part. The company pays half of the Vow ($20) 
fee. Child care is available and employee family 
members may also participate. 

The tuition aid program, which allows' both 
Work and nonwork-related, education, has been well, 
used. Overall 'participation in, 1980 was about 13 
percent, somewhat higher in the field offices than 

• in the mepn- facility in Beaverton where TEP and 
other on-site classes, are held. Women employees 
use about half of the aid, it is estimated. 
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Courses are scheduled in regular classes at 
community colleges but with registration at Tek or 
in the cooperative education programs sponsored 
jointly with local institutions. Most employees 
(70 percent) use * the full 100 percent 
reimbursement for job-related courses rather than 
the 50 percent offered for nonwork^related 
courses. J ' * 

These internal and external programs (together 
with special workshops for upward and occupational 
change) are made effective because' of 'the 
company's linkage of education and training to 
career ' paths . The catalogue which summarizes 
courses and_. reimbursement procedures for tuition 
assistance also outl ines, possible job. and career * 
opportunities. It explains how courses may be 
used to attain a' new .job, cautioning, that 
"although . no class or education course guarantees 
a job, most are h&lpful." The handbopk describes 
positions, indicates what types of opportunities 
are available to enter'this field, lists potential 
* earnings or pay ^'raises and specifies courses in. 

the.TEP program while also suggesting thafcjriany 
courses are avail-able at local community coMeges\ 

A system .of job posting and career counseling 
also supports education and training programs. 
Despite some recent tightening of regulations, the 
Job Opportunity transfer systelm, which is wideTy 
distributed through the company newsletter, has 
facilitated lateral as 'well as upward moves by all 
employees, including women in flower level jobs. 
The career change process has, beerf fluid. Tek 
encourages informal discussions with managers, 
•especially because managers have often changed 
careers during their employment at Tek and/'are 
likely to be ' receptive to employee needs. The 
company has also periodically added more formal 
career counseling and special career related 
workshops and programs to meet specific needs. 
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The experiences at Tektronix an,d at Polaroid 
extend the possible' scope of future consideration 
of workplace flexibility and -learning- 
part icbJar ly for lower* status workers- These 
adjustmefrfe^in worktime may /be, under such 
circumstances ^"^ — valuable as ire the particular 
flexible patterns. The additional . data noted 
would providp a better basis for examining, the 
equity of opportunity and indicate 4 its effects. 
But, however broadly it . defines flexibility, 
subsequent study will also need to assess the 
implications' of some of the fundamental 
organizational issues which have emerged during 
this review of current* experience. 



• NOTES 

V. See* note #1-23, Tabfe 35. Although- the survey 
included data on participation, no breakdown was 
made between full and' part time , workers. 

2. Gretl ^S. Meier, "The Effects of New- Work 
Patterns on Family Life and on Men and Women as 
Individuals," in. Stanley. Noll en, New Work 
Schedules in Practice , Work in America Institute 
(New York, NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1982). 

3. Flex time ; Evaluation .of a One-Year Experiment 
at. the :U.Sy Geological Survey . Prepared by the 
Branch Management Analysis, Administrative 
DivisicU, U.S. Geological' Survey (Reston, VA: 
August] 1977); Evaluation of Alternative Workv 
Schedules , National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (Washington, DC: January 1981).. 

4. Fcjur-Day Workweek and Flextime Survey Report , 
John /Hancock Mutual, ICTfe Insurance Company, 
Personnel Research Operations (Boston, MA: August 
12, ]'978) mimeo. , J 
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5. In two of the surveys on tuition aid usage, 
"adjusted time", is listed as a separate category 
from paid or nonpaid time. A 1979 Purvey of 141 
plans found that about 8 percent of those 
companies which allow workers to take time off for 
courses pay employees for time lost; 10 percent 
grant employees time off without pay; 14 percent 
adjust work schedules and 8 percent use flexible 
schedules., Al len E.- LeBel , A Study of Negotiated 
Tuition Aid in Industry , Exhibit vTWashington, 
DC: National Manpower Institute, January 1978) 
unpublished. A mohe consistent survey, (adjusted 
^for honresponse) found that, of the 274 companies 
with tuition aid programs, 12 percent of the 
respondent companies , "adjusted schedules 'V for 
office and c lerical workers, 11 percent for 
production workers. (See note #1-23.) 

0 

6. For a detailed 'description see Kathle'en Knox, 
Polarpid Corporation's Tuition Assistance Plan : A 
Case Study , Worker Education and Training Policies' 
Project, National Institute of Work and Learning 
(Washington, 'DC, 1979) . / 

7. See Appendix, Mobility in the ^ Marketplace . 
Case studies , of Programs, Policies and Practices 
that Provide Working Women with Career Mobility, 
Draft 0 Manuscript (Washington, DC: National 
Commission on Working Women, ,1981). 

8. Useful background material on Tektronix is 
found in Paul Ferrini an?l L. Allen Parker, Career 
Change (Cambridge, : MA: , Technical : Education 
'Research Centers, 1978), and Mobility jii t^re ' 
Marketplace , note 7. 



III. FUTURE RESEARCH: 
SOME, CONSIDERATIONS i 



This preliminary study has found positive, 
albeit tentative, connections between flexible 
hours and employer-sponsored learnirfg programs. ' 
It h-as also suggested, however, that this linkage 
will affect women in Jow status jobs on a * 
significant scale onTy ~TF other conditions also 
prevail. 

In ■ the immediate future", patterns within the 
f 0-hour workweek--the compressed 'week and 
flextime--appear , the more practicable. Even the 
potential* advantages of flextime, the most 
promising work schedule, however, are likely to be 
best realized when companywide, we! ^developed 
education and training programs 'are already^ in 
place. Part-time arrangements, in contrast, nlust 
first - accord these employees eligibility - to 
programs comparable to their fulj-time 
counterparts/ Considering the current economic 
scene, the requisite expansion of part-time jobs 
which would encourage more continuous employment, 
i.e., a more* regularized transition to and from 
full-time employment, now . remains far more 
doubtful . 

TcT be o,f value to policymakers, any subsequent 
research should, b£ broader, in scope than was 
originally conceived by this paper. It must. take 
into account: (1) the wprktime-learning connection 
for employees at all job levels, men §s well as 
women; (2) the practice of informal flexibility as 
well as the use of the particular schedules; (3) 
the shorter and longer range' effects on well-being 
and mobility as perceived by employees as-- well, as 
..employers; and (4) the contributory role of ^ other 
organizational strategies to encourage mobility, 
including ongoing support systems* 
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A more comprehensive investigation might .also 
be narrower in focus; Education and training of 
nonmanagement personnel, a comparati vely recent 
concern, is translated into consistent practice by 
relatively few organizations^ The degree to which 
such enterprises may also utilize time flexibility 
to enhance participation depends in large part on 
the- stage of its commitment ' to . ■ employee 
development. In order to determine the value of 
flexibility as one variable, subsequent . study 
would 'best confine itse lf » to — a — s e l e ct ed — few- 
organizations which have reached a more advanced 
stage. Management at these worksites has a more 
impelling rationale to examine education and 
training ^programs and to* make available the 
necessary data. 

' " " - f . 

Contained, in-depth studies at selected 
preliminary sites would determine^' more 
conclusively the feasibility of such schedules f tp 
enhance, opportunities for low status aS.well ar 
other workers. *The 'C^nty of S'anta Cldra, for 
example, offers various- time schedules, a diverse 
' employee population * £nd an active union 
"leadership. \Jts experience* might provide- a 
replicable example for private as well as public 
organizations, particularly as training funds are 
affected" by cost reductions. Further 
investigation elsewhere, such ,as at 
Hewlett-Packard and Tektronix, woGld yield data 
for "a more valid an&lysis^of "the capability of 
different approaches ' to promote" employee 
development J in the 1 high-technology growth 
industry. . . - <£ * ~ 

~\ ■ _* 

But beyond^Tddrtibnal^dara "and- spec iTT^ site 
Selection, consideration of the feasibility of new 
patterns to increase leaping anil - of future 
research toward this enjd might -also take into 
account some broader impl ications f of this 
preparatory study: the effects of organizational 

: r. 
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complexity, industry-education cooperation, 
differences between ^ during- 'and after-hours 
scheduling', and changing organizational policies. 

Organizational Complexity 

It is especially important that subsequent 
study consider policy and process within the 
entire organization, rather than at corporate 
headquarters alone. Companies offering education 
and training tend to be larg^ with complex 

- structure-— a-t — he adqua r te rs ~ ctmf several separate ~ 
worksites. Continuing decentralization will 

- farther diversify personnel practices as rising 
costs to Employers, and employees discourage 
geographic mobility. Education and training and . 
flexible worktime opportunities now vary widely 
within the same company, a result of '(1) the size 
and function of^ each entity and its units, (,2) 
occupational and job categories arid levels, (3) 1 
the proximity of outside education facilities and, 
not least, (.4) the inclinations of individual 
managers and supervisors. 

The initiation of innovative / training 
opportunities and of worktime flexibility may more x ' 
likely .occur at local l.evels. An in-depth study \ 
of Hewlett-Packard, for example, would examine how 
pervasive is the type of program in p.rogress at 
one of its 43 divisions and what might be 
necessary conditions. The Computer Systems 
Division in Cupertino was (at the time of this « 
study) directed by a personnel manager especially 
concerned with increasing opportunities for ■ 
nonexemftt workers. He had developed, in addition 
to the more usual apprenticeships, a speci al 
progranT t~6"~train T these employees to move to entry v 
.level engineering positions. Half of the 
participating 4 employees were women, former 
secretaries and production workers who worked half 
time at regular pay and returned \6 * school full 
time for a two-year period. 
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Elsewhere,- in female-intensive industries 
(even in companies with active 1 career development 
programs), eligibility for in-house and external 
education and training may vary substantially 
nong — emprrojeB"grmii7s^ — At: John Harrcocl^^g^Trc^r 
field employees (about half of the total 20,000 
U.S. employees) are unable to participate in 
courses reimbursed by tuition aid. Regulations 
confine eligibility only to those employees on the 

home- -of f ice -payrol l. (-The company has befcn 

considering extending eligibility to at least the 
clerical workers in field offices, particularly 
because they also lack opportunities in the career 
development program available to their 
counterparts employed at headquarters.) 

In banking especially, the types of training 
opportunities are affected, by'geographic spread a$ 
well as by the traditional separation of functions 
at the branch levels. The Bank of America, the 
largest U.S. bank (highly rated for its employment 
of women as managers and officials)^ relies on, job 
posting rather than on formal upgrading programs 
for office and clerical workers. Nor is .it 
possible for corporate staff to oversee the way 
its training programs are used at branch levels. 
At Wells Fargo (noted earlier as a reportedly 
<emp1ary model of mo&ility for women) the 
in-ropuse career development program* ' or 
"catalogue 11 courses, ?iave been used primarily by 
employees- at^headquarters. Occasionally, branch 
employees on the "platform" or credit sidje, rather 
than those.* who are "operational" (tellers) may 
take part. The staff development guide, designed 
to. encourage ~ training ' of these other brar\ch # 
Employees by managers, Emphasizes that "interest 1 " 
in employees 1 career goals will pay significant 
dividends in staff morale and performance." 
However, here,- as in all highly ' decentral ized 
organizations, branch managers have substantial 
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flexibility in the amount of* training they^ 
develop, , , v 

This same complexity also complicates company 
efforts to s ystematize datfr on training, tuition 
assistance and on* .the use of flexible hours. At 
Wells Fargo, for example, some managers maintain 
th'at the thousand accounting units. with separate 
budgets would* require, a; "Cadillac system Of 
i accounting" to track how much is spent and for 
whi ch — emptoyee in outside sreminlfrs , " internal 
programs -and tuition assistance, . Elsewhere,: 
organisations have only started to^establish 
computerized- personnel records, Som£, like John 
Hancock, are prompted by the need for .performance 
appraisals. In others, where employee development 
plans are less defined, managers are only now 
establishing methodfHo organize training data in 
order to stimulate supervisor interest in new. 
training programs. . 

J n dus t ry'-Educat i on - Cooperation 

Subsequent investigation might also take 
account of the effects of the changing 
relationship between employers tmd educational 
institutions. ■ Although in-hc>use learningiprograms 
remain their highest investment,- many companies 
**are. al^o turning to educational institutions to 
fulfill some of their training .needs. Community 
colleges, especially, are seeking older students, 
including a large par^of the working -population, 
as the golden years of the l#70s turn to the' 
declining enrollment of the 1980s*. This new 
relationship is requiring added efforts by each 
sector to increase flexibility. 

It is important to realize, 1 of course, that 
only some of these programs Involve nonexempt 
workers. The largest^ part of employee-sponsored 
degree programs and short courses affect managers 
and professionals and are therefore not relevant 
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to this study. Peripheral, but of interest for 
future research as they may be applicable to a 
greater range of employees, are the flexible but 
limited term work-study schemes for high* school- 
students.- In these, firms may fu1fiT+~a sense~of 
community responsibi 1 ity and also attract 
graduates to hard-to-find jobs. 
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The availability of low cost courses^at local 

- -Educational— - institutions may-- affect the 

development of internal training programs for 
nonexempt workers in several respects. .It may 
serve to explain a certain lack of" management 
interest in such Rrograms, as appears the case at 
Hewlett-Packard. At Polaroid, however, the 
presence of such institutions gives added impetus- 
to the internal courses which serve to prepare 
employees for outside programs. At Tektronix, the' 
more recent establishment of local colleges has 
changed the 'content of internal education. 
General education and cultural classes, which were 
introduced when internal programs ^were first 
initiated, were later eliminated as community 
college courses became more available. The 
internal program, which" then became more 
occupational ly oriented, may in'the future be 
expanded if, as anticipated, local outside sources 
are forced by budget cuts to reduce offerings. • 

Industry-education cooperation also bears on 
flexibility in both place and time. Probably only 
a relatively few companies assist employees with 
registration for courses taken off-site, but many 
more appear 1 to be using the worksite for the 
""jointly sponsored after-hours^" courses; Although 
vipstructors are usual ly .company employees, credit 
Xis often offered when courses - are taught by 
college faculty whose salary is also paid by the 
col lege. This convenience** 'especial ly when' 
courses are offered immediately after worktime, 
may be as helpfqi to workers as are the flexibly 
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scheduled classes tlfcing place outside the 
workplace* In. areas where no such scheduling 
exists, flextime will make little difference. But 
elsewhere (as the "Early Bird" classes mentioned 
before), class times are mor£ likely to .coincide 
with the varying schedules. Employees may start 
work earlier or later or organizations may include 
these hours as worktime to be used for on-site 
train ing. * m 



Employers .sponsor both general and 
job-specific courses at community colleges. The 
number of companies that reimburse employees for 
nonjob-related courses is probably low and it 
appears that employees are less prone to choose 
general education classes even whep costs are 
covered (generally at the rate of 50 percent). 
Usually, ^companies reimburse the fees of specific 
job-related courses - such as those which m 
.familiarize noriexempt workers with technical 
fields, i.e^, as data processing, computer 
programming. "But, they are also increasingly 
concerned with sharpening basic skills . and 
technical writing, spe§d reading and math. 
"English as a Second Language" (ESL)' courses tend 
to be offered in x areas where employee populations 
include a number of recent immigrants. 

Among the many issues which will be explored 
as organizations and educational institutions seek 
to insure that this cooperation brings mutual 
advantage is whether or , not~~ 7 the t/aditional 
responsibility of .these colleges can. be 
maintained. On the oneihand, industry-sponsored 
- cou^e$--are^needed-to^staiju_ea^^ 
other, contracting with employers may also 
restrict the access of other adults Including 
those -who are not employees of the sponsoring 
firms. The potential danger also exists that the 
emphasis on vocational- curriculum will further 
reduce jthe institutional resources which have Been 
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devoted to broader general gducation. Because 
many low " status workers have had few past 
opportunities for such learning, the result would 
be to narrow even further their range of choice. 

Worktime 'and NonWorktime Schedul ing 

Jhe feasTBTTTty of new work .patterns to 
increase participation in learning, activities will 
also be aff ectea by policy variations. <*on the use % 

of worktime or n o nworktime . Flex time may increase 

opportunities in both. time arrangements, but its 
* value to employees Ail! also ctelJend on whether 
employee or company tiflie is involved. 

In regard to nonexempt wooers, there are 
indications that the content of^tfaining may be 
changing, causing a wider range -of activities to 
take place on worktime. This is not to' say ,\ even 
as at. the management levels, ;that training extends 
beyond immediate task orientation toward long term 
infcUfcctual and humark development . Rather, its 
;ional orientation ^ may also encompass 
ig-range career development. Elsewhere and more 
5nerally, employer-sponsored learning may include 
le remedial basic, education courses mentioned 
irlier* 

^As we have seen, companies vary widely in the 
degree" of responsibility they assume for this 
enlarged content. At Hewlett-Packard, where eve 
sk i 1 1 t rai n i ng "on company- t ime is of recent 
- . * origin, reimbursement for outside learning is 
\ limited to mare narrow job-related subjects. In 

contrast , at McGraw-Hi 1 1 where a more broadly 
~ — — reducated wo r kf o rce~ — is adeemed — desirab tey the 



company maintains an active program of continuing 
education— some 67 courses, many carrying college 
credit. Here, too, these courses ar^ scheduled 
after work, in contrast to the worktime classes 
which are described in the catalogue as "designed 
for immediate application .on the, 'job or 
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preparation for a job the employees' department 
head hopes the employee can assume." 

. Courses on' company time of a broad^i nature 
are apparently more available to nonexempt workers 

4 at those sites in female-intensive ^industries 
where career development programs have ' been 
instituted. At Wells Fargo, at least one^third of 
the internal** courses are open io "staff At 
Connecticut General , worktime courses affecting, 
nonexempt employees include those in "individual 
development" ('career management, etc,), others in& 
"communication" (writing* skill s and ESL), as well 
as in "continuing education" (typing*, math, and 

"degree programs). 

the scheduling of courses listed in Polaroid's • 
"Human Resource Program for 1981" shows more 
diverse distinctions. Management courses all taks- 
place "*on company time as do the- technical skill 
classes for nonexempt workers. The classes, in 
word processing and secretarial skills vary so 
that seven take place /on worktime, three on 
employee time, and two on shared hours. Of the 
ESL classes, ony one uses worktime, with two on 
employee time and three on ^.shared time. Moreover, 
•all those in "fundamental skills" (reading, 
writing, math, academic equivalency programs and 
'tutor training) are on shared time. Company time 
.is taken only* in part, reportedly because 
supervisors do not regard these ski lis .as 
immediately^ relevant. Even though managers may- 
recognize that the lack presents problems, the 
acquisition of skills is not considered a company 
Tesponsibi 1 ity, 

. Future investigation might * well examine the 
effect on t participation of these varying 
.schedules, particularly the use of shared time. 
The' combined hours may be especially effective in 
.increasing participation 'for upward mobility 
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programs. At the State of Connecticut, which has 
developed programs involving* clerical workers, 
this scheduling is considered appropriate because 
the employer "gives some incentive and yet. 
employees have to make some sacrifice." 

Further study, then, might explore the degree 
to which employees agree with some management 
perceptions of the limited potential of shared 

tnajjiing tiine,__„Ihe-!U nf irLngeraentl^oiLerTip loy e e sj_ 

time at a program at the United California Bank 
made for certain difficulties. A pilot program 
for secretaries at Wells Fargo was unsuccessful, 
reportedly because the Women needed. early evening 
hours for family responsibilities. At John 
Hancock, it was explained that training on 
worktime is difficult for production (i.e., 
clerical workers) and experiments with both shared 
and. after-hours' schedules proved unsuccessful. 
The ' problem was caused by the need for carpools 
for the longer commute beyond the immediate Boston 
area, and possibly also by the need for second, 
jobs. " At least one" company also felt that the 
•employees in operating are,as, who have set work 
quotas, often consider training as an "escape from, 
the workplace." 

Changing Organizational Pol icies 

Workers 1 experiences are affected - by their 
place in the organizational system and also by 
where the system happens to be at that moment. 
Subsequent study of flexible work and learning 
might also be aware that, although only some firms 
are at an advanced stage of ^employee development, 
others—appear-tobe-in- the-proeess- of -change-* — 

Of- the organizations, offering significant 



patterns to lowefs status workers, few deliberately 
use. -flexibility formally in order to increase 
learning. But one of the unexpected findings of 



learning 




and/or al t^rnat ive work 



this preliminary study is that more firms than 
might be anticipated are recognizing the need for 
more broadly-based employee development. Some are 
considering new means to achieve this objective. 

-If feh+s~proces5 — we^e — to — corvtinue — in-e^verua- few. 

. firms, changes which appear minor in the context 
of the total labor market may still be significant 
at the specific enterprise level. 

Some few companies have p rog ressed beyond the^ 
learning opportunities as we have defined them to 
alter " work itself "so that it becomes a learning 
experience. Although their examples may be 
distinctive, they provide a frame of reference for 
subsequent study. In * these organizations, the 
.introduction of socio-technic systems and job 
rotation has redesigned 'work so as to increase 
worker participation, learning opportunities and 
worktime flexibility. 

The most highly publicized of these 
experiments has taken place at the flarmon 
Automotive Division Plant in Bolivar, Tennessee,^ 
Learning is both part- of the, job and more formal 
in classes at the* Harmon. School. Job redesign has 
increased participation in decisionmaking and in 
self -management for itiany workers who have had only 
a few years of formal schooling. As employees 
share in productivity increases, they have been 



have been used by employees . to take *part in 
classes. Since 1974 when the' program started, 
enrollments have been high in courses of basic 
education, work-related or special , interest 

ooOr^ses^and-hea-l-th- -and— safety^ 1/ 

This type -of continuous learning, however, 
.remains unusual in the U.S., where training fs 
aimed for the next job rather than at the whole 
pers.on (as is more likely in Japan). Only a small 
number of • large companies have developed 




Many of these free hours 
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Sophisticated training. Many more, especially 
those in the high. technology growth industries, 
are in what may become the beginning stages of 
developing. training programs. 

In most companies, ^it is contended, management 
development is but the first step in the process. 
As managers at all levels become'more skilled in, 
"human relations," they tend to become aware of 
training needs and to gain the skills to put new 
training ideas into practice. At the Weyerhaeuser 
Company in Tacoma, Washington, for example, this 
has also taken the form of a new kind of training 
for first line supervisors. A program involving 
350 employees, which includes many nonexempt 
workers (those supervising a few others) is 
expected to spread, to several thousand employees 
at headquarters and other locations. 

0 

, Much of the attentiort to employee development 
needs, as we have discussed, has resulted from the 
existence of - equal opportunity laws and 
regulations. Although the current political 
climate may substantially reduce implementation of 
earlier affirmative action 'guidelines, certain 
change processes have been started. In the recent 
past, only a part of this change has involved 
education and training directly. Many companies 
have improved formal training whereby some 
in-house training is available to all interested 
employees and extended .eligibility under tuition 
assistance to include work-related rather than 
only, job-related courses. 

_^J[_mqre_ ijripor^t^ai n c e ^ ec| u a 1 opportunity issues 

have often had to H6e~ d eaTT w iTFTTrTTfien larger 
context of overall personnel policies '^ifld 
practices. f 2J These concerns have also been 
addressed as a matter for the whollFbrganization 
rather than the ^personnel department alone, 
particularly because the response to affirmative 
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action , has come through regular job openings 
rather than through special programming* All 
levels of management have had to be involved to 
some\ extent in planning and implementation. As 
an additional result, certain interpersonal 
barriers have been lowered in some instances. 
Women nave gained not only the opportunity to 
learn View technical skills, but also greater 
familiarity with .what one manager has described as 
"corporate street sense." 

The introduction by firms of new means of 
"communication., " especially quality circles, may 
also have long-range effects on expanding 
management Wareness of the concerns df low status 
employees. \ When employees meet together to solve 
the problems\of the workplace, they are encouraged 
to open . bro\ader dialogue. Experiments with 
quality circles, as a senior vice president of the 
Bank of America commented, may also provide an 
added type ofy development skill for loW status 
employees, a more effective exposure. Managers, 
especially at' \he corporate level, "may begin to 
look at employees differently and change their 
sense of lower expectation." 

V 0 

All. the requisite conditions which will, in 
the future, determine the applicability of new 
work patterns to broaden participation in 
education and training . opportunities may be 
subsumed in this--management's changing perception 
of ^workers, both as employees and as individuals. 
As thjs vice president of a growing electronics 
firm commented, "Let's distinguish between what 
we'd like to do and the way we'd like to be and. 
Were we - are nuwr" — As their ~expe eta ti oris are 
raised, managers are . more likely to develop 
policies for worker -learning and for worktime 
flexibility. Only then may the potential gains of 
this linkage be realized.- 1 
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\ NOTES 

1. The Bolivar Project Progress Report February 
1978 . Prepared by the Harvard University Project 
on Technology, Work and Character (mimeo), pp.' 
24.-25. \ 

2. See note #1-6, pp. 20, 27. 
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IV. ISSUES FOR FUTURE POLI"CY ' " ' 

Designed to test the feasibility of further 
study, thi$\ investigation has, nonetheless, raised 
several broad policy questions. Employers 
considering ' procedures to improve employee 
productivity and to enhance career opportury ties 
might examine these implications. 

/Fundamental to these issues is the question of 
how management will resolve increasing pressure to 
contain bus iriess "costs. Will trTinlug arrd 
education- investments be among the first budget 
items to be severely reduced or eliminated, as is 
often the case? Might they, instead, be \more 
closely scrutinized for most effective utoaMty? 
Considering the informal ity, diversity and private 
character of employer-sponsored /programs, it is 
jiot surprising that so little aggregate data exist 
on the effects of m these yactivities. More 
unexpected is the frequent lack/of consistent data 
within individual enterprises. If, however, 
employers are * now " to make more rational 
determination of optimum levels and allocations 
for these investment?, they may be prompted to 
systematize the necessary information. 

Such an assessment of the efficacy of training 
and education would bring into judgment a range of 
questions now. largely ignored. What is or might 
be the priority of training expenditures when 
calculated in. relation to \ total labor costs, 
including, for example, recruitment, turnover and 
relocation? In terms of total job requirements, 
might managers vy,i$h to determine 'more exactly the 
o ptimum rela ti onsh-ip b etwe e n learning t hat takes 
place on and off the job? Beyond equity^val ues, 
might they also consider whether the concentration 
at the nonexempt level of training for specific 
job skills rather than for improvement and 
enhancement for future duties is, in al 1 
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instances , the most appropriate . for perceived 
longer range -organizational, needs. In regard to 
tuition aid benefits, njight policymakers then 
re-examine the limitation ^of reimbursement to 
courses' which are immediately job-related? Might 
'some of this assistance be broadened to include a 
greater range of educational offerings so as to 
■benefft employer as well as employee (as was 
presumed by the 1978 legislation' amending the 
Internal Revenue Act to cover wider tax 
deductibility)? 

v , Policymakers may also.be moved to question-the* 
vyays k in - which better connections with local 
educational and .technical institutions might 
affect costs, course content and enhanced employee 
participation in learning* Because.some companies 
already assume a degree of responsibility for 
other types of persona] counseling, J migjit these, 
and 'other organizations- consider the value of a- 
a^rrespoRdinq , role for educatio nal advising,?. 
Finally, i<n this review process, might manag^pient 
also become better aware of the degree to which 
employee participation in nonmandatory education 
"^and v training may be motivated by ^feli^r 
organizationaTpolicies — not only those affecting 
interna) mobility, but* ' the : less complicated 
introduction of f lexible* wprkhours? ^ 

Consideration of new work schedules poses a 
related set of issues. In evaluating which 
/schedule or corfibinat ion of schedules will best 
succeed, management will want to make 1 judgments 
dependent oh . the technologies and social 
characteristics at each enteVprise and location* 
Decisionmakers must take into account the specific 
problems new time patterns might SPl^e or 
alleviate, .the employee preferences tfrey could 
meet, and> .the constraints that peed to be 
overcpme--regwlations and legislation, and 
adjustments in supervisory attitudes. They would 
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be better able then to address the additional 
questions that r must be. answered so that these new 
schedifres, in addition to^other mutGal advantages, 
might also significantly 'expan4 participation in 
education and training. ■#*■ 

Despite the fact th?t the effectiveness of 
time flexibility In widening employee involvement 
relies, for greatest efficacy on overall^ 
organizational pol icies and local conditions, 
these patterns can, in fact, offer choices for^ 
learning to nonexempjt workers hitherto generally 
-available og.ly to management. Whereas the shorter, 
workweek is' more narrowly restricted to particular 
technologies, flextime is broadly applicable to a 
variety of c^tapanies. It is a.ls'o well-suited to 
expand both worktime and nonworktime for education 
and training. In considering- this pattern, 
however, employers will need to evaluate which' 
procedures wilKbest ensure, for^example, that\ 
-hott t rs— are-open -for on-si te^et-wH^es^ 
^^+miiteff to core hours. 

The issues arising from utilizing, reduced 
workhours * f or learning are more complex because 
they involve intrinsic changes . in the perception 
of p.art-time employment. Nonetheless, management 
might usefully examine the now singular examples 
in their several enterprises to determine whether 
% a wider range of employees*, • job categories and 
*- Jevels*" might prove amenable to part-time 
schedules. Part : time employees would thus be more 
encouraged to tajce part in and be better able to 
afford education and training at their own 
expense* Tuition aid. benefits to ftart-time 
employees might also then, be more practicably' 
extended on a wider scale than is now the case. 
In this connection, pol icymakers might find 
repl i cable experience in the long-standing 
work-study schemes involving younger adults. And,- 
looking to the future, leaders in business, 
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education and government might together examine 
the implications of a new form' of temporary 
worksharing~-a combination of part-time work with 
education and training. 

A final question asks whether*employers ought 
to loolc to special* programs that concentrate on 
making the time-learning connection for women at„ 
lower job levels. Doubt-less, the 80 percent of 
women still confined to low^skilled jobs would 
benefit. However* given the 'danger of ^further 
occupational segregation, such programs might more 
profitably be integrated in overall personnel 
policies. 

Women, as well as men, in lower status jobs 
will gain when these policies reflect a broader 
vision which would recognize, that work, and 
learning can proceed together; that education 
cannot be limited to early years, continuing 
education -to~ernployees already more ^r^dent"ialed ,r 
or to the acquisition of narrow skills likely to 
obsolesce within the next decade. It would 
acknowledge, too, that rigid work schedules—which 
restrain continued learning—are not necessarily 
equated with' efficient job performance. 

Might not the price' of ^realized 
opportunities in individual and organizational 
growth prove more costly than those incurred by- 
the* introduction of such related quality-ofr 
workTife measures? 



